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ADbNESS 2 emper of ſuch a na- 
ture, that ver little of real uſe can be 
ſaid concerning, its the immediate cauſes will 
for ever diſappoint qur { the cure of 


that diſorder dex ds On management as much 2 
as medicine. My own | 


have led me to a appear in print; „ but it was ; 
thought nece for me, in my ſituation, to 
ſay ſomething in anſwer to the undeſerved 
cenſures, which Dr. Battie has thrown upon 

my predeceſſors. 
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PORT 1 


4 ain of Mad. 


kage in this matter. 


in him an exact account of all the varibus 
ſymptoms, that are commonly obſerved in the 
different ſtages of it; indeed Aretæus, and 


other authors of antiquity, have, like ſome of 


the moderns, ſuppoſed cauſes that never ex- 
iſted; this foible excepted, they are by no 
means to be contemned; for they thoroughly 


nagement of 1 it. 
The firſt reaſon given for this defect of our 


4 knowledge i is, that the 1 * lunaticks has 


Son. 


=. 8 1 do not agree with the ber of 5 
A © the. Treatiſe on Madneſs in his firſt 
oY . \- poſition; that thisdiſtemper i is as * lit- 

_ the underflood as any that ever afflifted 

- I ſo neither can E aſſent to the reaſons 

he has aligned. for the + . of our Low- 


Aretæus, one of the moſt ancient writers in | 
ck, has given a deſcription of this diſs 
caſe, i in terms preciſe and elegant. We find 


underſtood the nature of this diſorder, how- 
ever defective they may have been in the ma- 


been. 
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” "ay entrufied: to empiri 18 or at beht 1 70 4 2 
ſelelt phyſicians, mejt of; whom thought-it adviſe- 
able to keep the caſes, as well as the patients, to 


tbemſelves. Let the quacks be anſwerable for 


| their own conduct; bat in favour of the ſelect 
5 Phyficians I can fafely affirm, that they kept 
their patients to themſelves, in no other ſenſe 


than as the gentlemen of the faculty Aſua 
do, excepting, that the nature of this, iſtem- 


per, and the intereſt of the patient, IE par- 


ticular caution and reſervʒe. 
Buy the few ſelect Phyſicians, I dein me are 


intended the Phyficians of Berbiem Hoſpital, 


whom I conſider it as a duty incumbent on 
me, to defend againſt any injurious reflections, 
Thoſe within our remembrance were men no 


leſs remarkable for their honour and integrity, 
than diſtinguiſhed by their ſkill and experience 


in their profeſſion ; they did not diſcover any 
marks of that ſelfiſh diſpoſition, imputed to 
them, or thought it adviſeable to keep the pub- 


lick in ignorance for their own private ad- 


vantage. They made uſe of no mean arts, 
either to procure patients, or to keep them, 
And though: the nature of their buſineſs re- 
quired ſecrecy, yet their method of practice 
Was open and publick; they freely gave their 
opinions. a — for, either at 4 
sf 15 „„ Con- 


i 


conſultation '6r- is! aig, Nr al e 


N ule uf D ame eee deux pur ges, 
and bellebore, as $PECIFICALLY anti mani acal. 


ugh they did not publiſh their thoughts 
on a diſtemper which was more immediately 
dhe object of their care, that was not owing. 
vo any deſign of keeping their manner of prac- 


" Wtice a ſecret, but that they | thought! it diſin- 
genuous, to perplex mankind, with points 
that muſt for e en dark, ene and 
uncertai. 5) ie! 

The Sdend e given . che 4 feet of ol our 


inowoledyt, is the want of a + preciſe de definition. 


jefFs not really exiſtin g. or not really corre- 
honding to the ſenſes, is a certain figh of mad- 
neſs ; "therefore DELUDED IMAGINATION pre- 


di orders. 


be one of the right kind, I am very unfortu- 


ere is not the leaſt ſuf} | 
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The author's definition of madneſs; as well 
is I can collect it, is this; ＋ the perception of 
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ciſely "Hferiminates this 5, Nene all other” ani mal 


Definitions are of no oſe, unleſs they RL 
vey. preciſe and determinate ideas ; and if this 


nate in not being able to comprehend Is It - 
in the imagination may be deluded where 
cion of madneſs, as 
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„ 
by drunkenneſs, or by hypochondriacal and 
hyſterical affections; there may be real mad. 
neſs where the imagination is not affected; ſo 
that a deluded imagination is not in my opinion 
the true criterion of madneſs. The Judgmen 
is as much or more concerned than the ima 
gination, and 1 ſhould rather define madneſ 
to be a vitiated judgment, though I cannot take 
upon me to ſay that even this . is ab 
ſolute and perfect. 0 
Aretæus in his ab de of RO ha 
the following remarkable ſentence; cgi ju 
. 7g pagaurVavoi] ou, & 9 ra pu ragiolſa e GEES: ON 
* ber ws Wopecs|a, Ss ra pon Paubftse ANA 0 
cc 50 ivd xx. Gs d fh ogruos prove 4 
* X61 ev, g v ανννẽ, x d weg diſtun ag xt 
e eee, Theſe men (the melanchoh 
are miſtalen in their perception, they ſee ob 
jects that are not preſent, as if they were pr. 
ſent, and they fancy they ſee what appears l 
no other perſon : whereas, thoſe who are f 
rious, ſee exactly as they ought, but do n 
Judge of objects as they ought to Judge. Tha 
.is, they ſee right, but judge wrong. This ot 
ſervation, though not univerſally true, ma 
very properly be applied to the manner in whic 
madmen are frequently affected; and is ſo f 


* Aret. p. 38. edit. Oxon, per NMięgan. 


e 4 5 * 1 
5 a as to ſhew, that even the antients ob- 
' _ ſerved more faculties of the mind to be viti- 
| ated than one. Indeed this is ſufficiently 
| jane by” the terms made uſe of by writers 
of different nations. Tully in his * Tiſculan 
diſputations remarks, that the Greek language 
wanted words to denote the peculiar differences 
of this diſeaſe. in which point he thinks the 
Latin tongue ſuperior to the Greek, diſtinguiſn- 
ing between inſania and furor, the laſt of 
which he calls mentis ad omnia cæcitas. Other 
writers have termed it mentis alienatio. The 
Frencb, though they apply the words foi and 
folie indiſeriminately to madneſs and folly, 
have yet many expreſſions extremely proper, 
and deſcriptive of this diſtemper, alienation, 
derangement defprit, perdre Peſprit, perdre Ia 
raiſon, perdre le jugement; from whence we 
may fairly conclude, that the abovementioned 
definition, which attributes the whole of this 
diſeaſe to any one faculty of the mind, taking 
no notice of the reſt, is by no means a true 
definition... | 
From the obſervations I i had the op- 
portunity of making on this diſtemper, I am 
pretty certain, there is no caſe in which the 
Sn” is not vitiated ; there are many, in 
* Lib. 5 


which 


which both thit nd che! imagination are ab 
hurt; ſome, in which the firſt is affected, 
and the laſt, as far as we can determine 
W untouched. T1 (711923 '9 Ni 
Can ve fay the imeginationis more bn : 
larly affected or deluded, . where not only that, 
but every other quality, which diſtinguiſhes a 
man from a brute, except a few unconnected” 
incohærent words, ſeems totally obliterated? 
When we ſee a man for months (I may ſay 
years) together, not ſuffering even a rag of 
cloaths on him, lying in ſtraw; and without 
ſhewing any ſigns of diſcontent,” ot attempt- 
ing to do miſchief, maintain an inviolable fi- 
lence againſt all che applications of perſuaſion 
and force; what. reaſon have we for calling 
this a Aal imagination? Thoſe who have 
been ſo happy as to recover from this ſtate, 
deſcribe it no otherwiſe than a total ſuſpenſion 
of every rational faculty. Their recovery ſeems 
like the awaking from a profound ſleep, hav- 
ing ſeldom any recollection, or atleaſt a very 
confuſed one ol what has paſſed 1 their 
IIllneſcs. 

There is befides dicks a ſpecies o 8 
neſs, of a very dangerous kind, in which the 
imagination does not ſeem to be any way bon 
| cerned, | 


High! 


221 


. 


che firſt; ſymptom. of this kind of diforder 
theſe excite a man to take a larger quantity 


lar, have been r very ſober) and the 


ſwear, ſit up till midnight, fleep little, 
8 ſuddenly from bed, go out a hunting, return 


again immediately, ſet all his ſervants to 2. 


and employ five times the number that is ne- 


ceſſary; in ſhort, every thing he fays or does, 
betrays the waſt+ violent agitation of mind, 
which it is not in his power to correct; and 


you in the midſt of all this hurry he will not 


place one word, or give the leaſt reaſon 


2 any one to hink: he imagines things to 
exiſt, that really _ not, or that they appear 
to. him. different from what they do to other 


People: they who ce bin but ſeldom, admire 


his vivacity, are pleaſed with his fallies:of wit, 
and the ſagacity of his remarks; nay his own 


family are with difficulty. perſuaded to take 


proper care of him, until it becomes abſolutely 


neceſſary from the apparent ruin of his health 
and fortune. * can doubt that this is 


High pics as they are. nan termed are 
wine than uſual, (for thoſe Who have 
2 under my obſervation in this particu- 
perſon thus aſſected, from being abſtemious; 


reſerved, and modeſt, ſhall become quite the 
Cont ary; drinic freely, talk boldly, we, n 


real 
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Though I ſhould Mah Ak Hala * 

Bs the ſeat of the diſtemper, it would not fol- 
low that a DELUDED imagination is the proper 
definition, becauſe it concludes too much; by 
taking in every delirium ariſing from fever, or 


from other cauſes: the truth of which i is exem- 


plified in the ſtory of * Alnaſchar; however, 


ludicrous it may ſeem to produce it on this oc- 
caſion, it is nevertheleſs a ſtrong proof in ſup- 


port of what I have advanced; for the author 


in this ſtory has with great good ſenſe as well 
as humour given us a lively picture of a DE- 
LUDED imagination, without the leaſt ſuſpicion 


of inſanity. Anaſchar had laid out all be 0 
worth in glaſſes -which be was to ſell again, 
evith the money which theſe goods will bring, ſays 


be, I ſhall purchaſe jewels, and at length, be- 


come 4 rich merchant, marry the vifir's daugh- 
ter, but am reſolved to keep her in proper Jub- 


Jeetion ; having ſaid this, upon the firſt exe 
ertion of power, he firuk the. glaſſes down with 


bis foot, and put an 5 10 0 bis Viſionaꝛ 


| expectations, | 12-480 
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ſtruments of ſenſation, Lean ſee o ben t 
is» likely to ariſe from it. W hether Saber 
itſelf is owing to preſſure, or vhetlier preſſure 
is only the NN coal, 1000; phage ay. be 
medullary Pore Grandin 40; "the "immediate 

cauſe, is a point I ſhall very readily ſubmit to 


A » Siſpute whether the nerves are tubes contain- 
ing a fluid, or ſolid fibres acted upon by vari- 


ſo far ſettled, as this author would inſinuate, 
I ſhould not look upon it as a } + ſelemm gonſu: 


hand, ſhould I think thoſe, who have _ main- 
tained a contrary opinion, deſerve the ſevere 


— and yu PEN” 


. , * \ = 19s 
vr £4 28th eee PPP ² —ꝛ— — DEI ATM. arts 
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c 4 ( 10 OY 1 
could: it de done i it in" Tacks! 2 3 us: ad 
vance our knowledge: but if N 
diſcover nothing more than that the 1 
ſubſtance is the ſeat, and the nerv 


be ſettled by thoſe ho are inclined ta + got 
in earneſt with ſhadows. © 1 7M 
Nor am I any way deſirous. of * into 


ous cauſeg; but as the queſtion, i is by no means 


zation of chimeras only, ſhould any ane endea- 
vour to produce good reaſons in favour of the 
ſolidity of the nerves; neither on the other 


cenſure of inſanity; as many. of them have 
approved themſelves expert anatomifts, Sood 


2 P. 23. E 16. 1 Ibid, 
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wW -poin undetermined; 
ie i is no ; wonder if we ſhould ſometiines be f 


ot — — 
— ak 


7s wg * 96 cob on of the'm 7 
ticles which _—— the nervous ſubſtance, or 
not. And not e nding the great ＋ an 
of Hending de mot dftinguiſting property of 
mal maturt with inanimate matter,” I am ve- 
ich eee ſtill make uſe of it, 


peared, ſhall ſapply us with 2 better. 
Though I will not take upon me to defend the 
a , of this expreſſion, I ſee. no reaſon 
em rn be ſo offended at 


ll W 10 ei pd: breaking in pieces of be 
nervous ſubPance, it's 58 1mper fection, and de- 
nen, as if 2 were terns: n, un- 


P. * BER Bu 4 e 
7 * A. | Pe I. F. 8 lid. * 


„ c 2 3 Aeneas 
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what is exttemely plain, and of which 1 i. de. 
e . Have doubted x ve are infor . 


hath . vix. n impulſe cod e 
¶ Preſſure, we are told, cannot be imagined 
without ſome alteration rn former arrungement 
of thoſe material particles which conſtitute the ner. 
ous ſublance, and * Nane n we are 

not allowed to 8 


WE” 
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* P. 19. * Ibid. t Se. iv. of the treatſe. 
. . 7 aid 22. 11 . * EE 25. 
2 | 1 
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e points ef ry eee ee 
cvery one has an aut meren here 1 


,coounted, for, chi 1 _” conſe is ſo ſtrikes. 
ing, that I cannot paſs it by without notice. 
The fiſt of theſe ſalutury effetts is very 
common, and what I. thould have imagined. 
every one to have been perfectly well Killed: 
in, it being nothing more than aaring nd. 
drinking, which it ſeems were intended 
the relief of choſe · agonizing ſenſations, Fung 
ger and rburſt. It is a what an advan- 
tage a man of learning has over the ignorant; 
for while the one 1 . no furrher \thun the 
Mia! pleaſure which accompanies the ftifling ſuch! 
ſenſations, he who is 4 fhilled in the animal c- 
my, Anrws wor only the efficient and coercive 
I cauſes "which torment bim to ſuch: good punpoſe, 
but is at the ſame time fully ſatisfied; that they 
were deſigned {| 'by the Huthor of nature for tie 
P. a5. + P. 28. f P. 2. 5 Ibid. J Ibid, 
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* Reſpiration, or the + introduction of f+ 
dir into the lungs, is the next effect 
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ing I ſhould. ſcarce 
have believed eden of this degeterate. age; 
ere are ſome people ſo unac- 
countably idle, that were it not for “ hunger 
and thirft, they uud not give eren, the 


graph informs us of a 


Which is, that 


trouble F opening their moutbs, 
labour earn food wherewith. to fill m. 


tian; this it ſeems is of equal advantage to 
both learned and unlearned, and performed by 


both with equal eaſe, and herein no man ſuf- 
fers by 1dleneſs, becauſe he can by no means 
performance of this neceſſary of office 


+ omit the 
let him be ever F ſo careleſs or ob/tinate. | 


As to the third, namely exerciſe, I ſhall — 
at all diſpute it's being neceſſary. for the pre- 
ſervation of health; but according to the pe- 


culiar ſenſe in which the word anxiety is uſed 


throughout this ſection, it plainly carties this 


ridiculous meaning with it, that a man who 


cats and drinks with the beſt appetite, who 
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| 8 the diſcovery ef new diſeaſes FE Er. 
the province of the phyſician, the F: a 
culty are under great obligations to the author 5 


of the Treatiſe on Madneſs, who has furniſhe 
them with no leſs than two in one“ prod 
The anxiety” often obſerved in fevers and 
ther diſorders is very well known; but this 
cannot be what is here meant: I preſume reſt - 
elſnefs and inquietude, not uncommon ſymp- 
loms at the beginning of madneſs, may be in- 
ended. How anxiety in any ſ ſhape ſhould be 
naten for madneſs is to me bale, 
nor did I ever meet with ſuch a | notion but in 
F this treatiſe, | 

It is ſaid to ariſe from P 45 eee, nor Ye 
ud ſenſation; this ſubtle diſtinction on ſo in- 


cate a ſubjeC is not quite ſatisfactory, and 1 
es . 3 


\ 
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2 nuded wide the * fatal WM 
— confequence of ſurcide. It is not impoſſible but | 
my ignorance in this peint may ariſe from the e 
little regard 1 have hitherto paid to metaphy. M - 
ſical enquiries, in A I have Sera ob. 
real knowledge. In * therefore to be better 
informed, I have ſelected ſuch paſſages as 
ſeem to ſtand moſt in need of being explain- 
ed; theſe 1 have drawn, out, and. have ſome 
thoughts of pr opoling them as prize. queſtic 
(in imitation of the French) to the academi 
cians of Bethlem, where it is among the ſenior 
 recluſes only that I can expect to 0 * por, 
whois able to aelokee them . 


5 I. + If the quantity of concumitant a 1 
not proportionate and therefore not in all re 
Heli. correſponding to the natural quantity 9 

is real cauſe, will it ay. 2 e ee 
from abſolute. truth 2: va 1h 

U. ＋ TI the NN nos flate of 9 4 nerve in 
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gane 9, 2 e nerbeus a me. 
Lleg fibrers though they contique the ſame, 
bein @ reverſe. proportion. to the cobefion. of 5 
tba minute particles, hielo 11 | 
Land elaftick fibres? We 
V. + Whether nerves, that are * 2 — 
I fats ſoaked in lymph, or. flified by obſtrugted 
wefels,,. can.or do receive a" proper, that is a 
4 ble "impu Ik from external] objects foratly 
and rightly applied, although the nervous ſuhr 
Nance itſelſ is in it's internal conſtitution fitted 
far abe efficacious reception of fuch external, ime 


* 


ae very curious, I cannot but think they | 


come far: ſhort of the clear and accurate de- 
ſeription given of theſe new diſtempers. One 


way, in which they are ſaid to be produced, 


has ſomething in it ſo extraordinary, and 
ſo very new in | phyſick, it is at leaſt upon | 


p. 35. : + Ibid. 75 k. 39 · A 


1 | D | that 
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tat account worthy our attention. 
STRAINING or Pooſerng the ſolid parts of human 


* 


bodies frequently render thoſe bodies liable to be 
violently affetted ; which violent affection is 
anxiety. This + anxiety by STRAINING the 
inſtruments of ſenſation may * inſenfibility; 
this laſt ruin muſt undoubtedly be of great 


ſervice, for we afterwards find that inſenſibility 


is a kind of negative happineſs, or a ſtate ra- 
ther to be envied than lamented, at leaft by thoſe 


who are troubled with a 700 4 weh fenſatio on, that 


* anxiety. 


I shall conclude this fetion, mY the au- 
thor's account of theſe diſternpers in bis own 
words, as key os or of TR his mean- 


ing. 
That TI may be fairly underſtood, 1 ſhall 


ſuppoſe myſelf, for example, to be troubled 
with this $ habitual diſeaſe of anxiety, and in- 


ſtead of diſpatching myſelf, determined firſt to 


conſult a learned phyſician ; to whom after | 
having told my caſe, I will ſuppoſe myſelf to 


ſay; pray doctor what is the cauſe of this 
anxiety ? why fir, C it may be owing to the tos 
great or too Jong continued force of external ob- 


Jetts, ler to the 1. conditi oned flate * the nerve, 
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sr. 37. 
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wn {1 29), 
* The M cand. lioned fate of the n nerve may be 
| inherent in the internal proper and unknown con- 
ftitution” of the medullary ſubſtance, or it may 
ariſe from the. loſs or defett of thoſe membranes 
which ſheathe the ſeat of Senſation. But + what- 
ever cauſe it is owing to, it chiefly diſcovers it= 
ſelf in an agonizing impatience obſervable or black 
November days, or eaſterly winde, os heat, 
cold, damps, &c. Dear doctor, I thank you, juſt" 
my caſe ; vou have hit it exactly, but after 
this agonizing impatience goes off, I am as it 
were in a kind of inſenſibility, from whence 
proceeds that? that ſir, nothing eaſier to be 
accounted for; that + may proceed from the 
nxiety that N; or 8 1 5 the too choſe 
texture of the fibres that compoſe thoſe integuments 
which ſheathe the nervous ſubſtance ; || or it may 
de owing to the internal unknown confittution of 
" We ſubſtance itſelf; but * whatever cauſe it is 
wing to, it's ill Helle are very obvious. It is . 
eaſy for the reader to imagine, that this learn- 8 
ed account of my phyſician, affords juſt as 5 
much ſatisfaction to my mind, as relief to my. 
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Kr and. truly treat of mad e n. 
doubt we ſhall meet with great perſpicuity, 
| and ſound reaſoning, nothing ſyſtematical, no- 


| faithful obſervation. 4 Yet chere, even here, 
: Archaus. of other philoſophers is ſtill too pre- 
valent; though I muſt confeſs it is in one in- 


accaunt for een ee it would be hart 


: thus, divided madneſs, into & original and 


any 1 or obſerved by any phy ici 
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poſe to examine in this ſection, does 
neſs; where 


thing built on idle theory or weak · ſuppoſition, 
nothing but what is the reſult of diligent and 


alas! the unknown cauſe like the Anima or 


ance : at leaſt introduced to good purpoſe, and 
were it brought i in for no, other reaſon than to 


lels enough. ni-of 2% d 
Of what 5 it may hereafter prove, to 4M 


ſequential | 1s not my bufineſs to enquite at pre- 
ſent. The firſt of theſe is entirely the doctor 


invefition. it never having been. mentioned by 
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adneſ Any "appear; 1 ſhould has 1525 wn 
if the whole firſt fection on the eaſes of madd. 
neſs had been as eaſfy to be underſtood; for 1 
cannot help faying, that far the greateſt part of. 
it ſeems not to be the object of vulgar appre= 

fon, tho ugh there is an attempt to explain 
. dy ſome very familiar alluſions; the firſt of 
which, viz. f Prriking a man on the © che, it may 

e propet to mention, becauſe it is a proof of 

what 1 before advanced with regard to defini- 
tion; for if a violent blow on the eye excites 
the ime" idea of fire in the imagination, "as 
real fre wo would ds, if it ated upon the f H- 
terial partioles' of the medullary *JubRance of the 

2 dee I'd man awake, when the idea is 

1 A wrong cauſe, the error dos not 


| LF 4 Ibid. . 
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practice might prove a relief to thoſe who las 


bour under this diſtemper, it we 
worth our utmoſt endeavours to 
nay though it were not attended _ 


a bleſſing, yet it would be ſomething to Po in 


it's favour if it afforded the mind any thing that 
deſerved the name of a rational amuſement ; 
but by all I have been able to make out of the 
three ſections on the cauſes. of this diſeaſe, 1 
do not find we diſcover. more of them than we 
did before of the cauſe of ſenſation, for preſ- 
fure, we are told, excited ſenſation, and Here 
it is aid to excite madneſs. 3 
In aſcertaining the cauſes of latein and 
madneſs, the conſequence of a miſtake in either 
is by no means the ſame ; the firſt, being on- 
ly a ſpeculative point, though 1 in the diſcuſſion 
of it we ſhould lay too great a ſtreſs upon con- 
jecture, yet all the inconvenience ariſing from 
=; thence, would be very inconſiderable: but in 
1 fixing the cauſes of madneſs, we ought to be ex- 
tremely cautious not to admit any, but ſuch as 
; we have the greateſt reaſon to believe are cer- 
| tainly true; becauſe in this caſe our. miſta 


Þ may, prove detrimental, and even fatal ; as this 

1 is therefore a point of ſome moment it will be 

n to conſider it with ak exactneſs. 
Whether 
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Whither original madneſs ariſts from an ® 
e diforder of the nervous fubRance, is be- 
neath all ſerious confideration ; I ſhall there- 
fore paſs over this queſtion; and proceed to 
the diagnoſtick ſigns, by which we are to diſ- 
tinguiſh this kind of mack from conſequen- 
tial; and it is very obſervable "that when we 
endeavour to point out the difference between 
n ro 3 more than On FE oP 


I. + There i 15 2 5 40 FEAR that nadueſs 
16 original when it neither follows, nor accom- 
= es any accident which may be Juſtly an 
11 external and remoter 1 


The reaſons in 1 aſſigned for N 

are ſo deceitful, that I believe we do not know 
the true cauſe of the diſtemper in one third of 
thoſe unfortunate perſons, who are intruſted to 
our care; we ſhould not therefore rely too 
much on private opinion and conjecture ; it 
ſometimes approaches by very flow degrees, it 
takes it's riſe,” like many other diſeaſes, from 
ſmall beginnings; and though it is certain that 
the effect did immediately follow the cauſe; 
yet it's firſt attack having paſſed unnoticed it is 
no wonder, it ſhould after wards be referred to 
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: 1956 ariſe from a known 1 


Ul. + Wen m Dy the greatef 3 N of pro- 


' ſhould be thought leſs curable; becauſe it has 
4 already been relieved by nature without the aſ- 


by love — bee _ ten 5 | 


Aus ts ane pf it. 


. 5 ee, mor e „ an ty - Ke 
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If bene 9 ** . and we vit 


FE: Graber to judge from experience, we have 4 
no reaſon. to apprehend that it is an incurable of - 


diſorder; for bereditary complaints of this na- 
ture are as often treated with ſucceſs, as W 


1 
2 


ability affirm, that it is original, when it 
arb 6-4 and. pere aft hg ene 8 a 
Huub e 


This as l as 5 6ſt. e N 2 * . 
moſt probably does ariſe from want of exact 
obſervation. Is it not ſtrange that a diſeaſe 


ſiſtance of art? or, Why is madneſs. to be ſo 
p. IG ‚˙·˙ S005 


(25) "i 


ae ding ſhed 1 other diſtem- 
pets, many of N ceaſe and appear again 


without our being able to aſſign the real cauſe? 


It is a complaint the moſt liable to a relapſe, 


even where the cauſe is known, and why may. 
it not ceaſe ſpontaneouſly without being ſtiled 
original; when we afterwards find that * ſudden 
ſaſm where it is mentioned as the occaſion of 


conſequential madneſs, may Henne abate, 


wich all it's. maniacal conſequences ? 


I. ſhould never have taken o much notice 
ak this ehimotical diſtemper, had it not been 
for the terrible doom pronounced againſt it, 

that it is not to be cured; by which means it 
muſt often happen, that a perſon labouring under 
madneſs (ſhould he chance to be attended by 


as an incurable for no other reaſon, but becauſe Ee 
it has. pleaſed this gentleman to create a new 
liſtemper under the Name, of original mad. 
ned 213 465 21 5 

Again, + ich Vn is in ige. very 2 
prejudicial to animal life. For it is notorious 
that men really med live as long as thoſe who are 

ferfe&ly in their ſenſes ; and whenever they fick- 
eu or nts ** like other mortals are attacked by 
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be thought little prejudicial to animal life, le- 
cauſe madmen are ſubje& to other diſeaſes. 


1 take to be a vulgar error. 


very ſubject to apoplexies, and to ſtrong con- 


companion of this diſorder; we may indeed 
find among them ſome inſtances of long life, 
| but they are far from being ſo numerous, as 


ſcem to be totally obliterated, and who ſhew 


this, joined to the regular manner in which 


(869. 


-”- une gs that have 0 neceſſary connection with 


madneſs. It is very ſtrange that madneſs: ſhauld t. 


That the generality of madmen are a lived, 


Although I do not remember to beanie: ow 
more than four inſtances, where I could ſay 
the fury of madneſs' was the immediate occa- 
ſion of death, I have great reaſon to believe 
that madneſs deſtroys two thirds of thoſe wh 
are afflicted with it through life. They afe 


vulſions, which frequently end in death, be- 
fides other chronical and lingering diſeaſes 
brought on by obſtinacy, the uſual unhappy 


to juſtifie our calling it a common caſe: it is 
a lot of thoſe only whoſe mental faculties 


little or no attention to any thing that paſſes; 


they are obliged to live, will carry a trang, 
healthy conſtitution to a great age; howeve 
theſe examples are not ſo common as is gene- 
rally but confined in a great meaſure 

to 


3 


to kts uti * 2 8 ſufficient to ſup: | 
ply them with the beſt attendance. 

Thus ends the hiſtory of original n 
and the difficulties that occur upon this wi 
maſt be aſcribed either to the uncertainty, or 

r total ignorance of it's real c Pr” 
But we ſhall be embarraſſed with no more 
inconveniencies of this kind, as we are now 
come to the conſideration of conſequential mad- 
neſs; for here we have no leſs: than twelve 
cauſes. to aſſiſt us, though like Toucthſons's in 
the play, they are all cauſes removed; how- 
ever, ſuch as they are, I ſhall beg leave to ex- 
amine them, becauſe this diſtemper i Is DIO 
to be curable: by. „„ 

Iz 2; Internal exaſtoſes of . 85 cranium, 
* an ＋ induration of 'the dura mater, may 
poſſibly produce madneſs; but as they are 
is Ncaſes that, I preſume, ſeldom happen, and | 
ies when they do are beyond our knowled ge, 
confeſſed to be out of our reach, i can be of 
o uſe ta conſider them. 

Ys Af teal madneſs, not a F mould 
be the uence of a 1 fracture or intro- 


reſian of the ſtull; or of concuſſion, I am afraid, 
il agempts to relieve it wal be vain. 1 
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1 never 
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„ ( 26 9 
nexyer ſaw an inſtance of the firſt, and ſhall 
therefore ſay nothing about it; che laſt indeed, 

I have had frequent opportunities of obſerving, 
but do not remember to have ſeen it cured. 
* 4. Although it might be queſtioned whe- 
ther * 77ſolation be a proper term for what is 
here meant, I have no defign t o diſpute it's 
propricty in this place; but it 3 be kind 
in the author to inform his reader, whe her it 
be from anatomy or conjecture, that we are au- 
thoriſed to fay, the + conſtituent particles of the 
3 od medullary portion of the brain are quite deranged 
. From their natural order 1070 this 1 * nad- 
| N. 


. Here 1 al e "ey n erty to 
chan ge the order in which theſe ciuſes ſtand 
and defer the conſideration of the ſix next 

which depend upon Jpaſm, until 1 have end 
quired into the two laſt, viz. + gluttony, o 
the exceſs of eating, and § che defect +24 vol 
tary motion vul garly called idleneſ. 
; \. Theſe two vices are faid to occaſion * 
[I Vr neſs; 3 what another perſon affirm "himſelf t 
1 5 have ſeen, I ſhould pay Tome regard te; ha 
this been the caſe in the inftances before u 
it would , have induced me to b | 
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dud -ſach an effect; but uns 


5 Ic I he it —ů or have credible informa- 
tion of it from another, common 2 
requires me to ſuſpend my belief. Os 
or zndolence is one very — 5 
els, but cannot L 
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ink it ever to have been 
ny produce va- 


5 e. drterapers; ; ; wh as 1 have ſeen innu- 
A caſes of madneſs, and never yet met 


with one which was reported to have ariſen 


fro Im on Le or r g. I muſt wait for 
4 admit as certain conſe of madneſs, 


„ before I can readily 


Then nature of ſyſtem is ſo bewitching, that 
nce becomes enamoured of it, 


be adam falls to make his reaſon ſubſerviens 
in his hypotheſis, 


dee of the Pn is wy 
Warn of this foible, and the miſchief 


chat may enſue from it in the practice of phy- 
fick ; that in moſt of his —— he has very 

8 Aal and juſtly.exclaimed againſt it: in that 
— haben ſaid that Thearifts deſerve the 


of inſanity. I would therefore be 
advancing any thing, that might 
he had unadviſedly been guilty 


44 Ln. ſuade 


5 Tak. 
ſuacle my galt but at the _ 
liable to ut ape : 
I de not think he has os te e; : 
eſtabliſhed it as a'cauſe of madneſs; nor is it 
made more intelligible or leſs ſyſtematical, by 

this! notion are amy bm writers * i 
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| 11 1 A ce ndyn e YG ny which 
F am afraid is rotalways the caſe) he ſeek to TT 
admit * that ſpaſin may of itſelf excite maniacal! 
fymptems: if ſo why, are theſe: tumours intro = 
duced 3 ＋ or if external objects can excite 
madneſs by immediate prefſure upon the net ves, 
I ſee no reaſon for the introduction of ſpaſin. 
Fe ſeems not inſenfible himſelf, of the difficulty 
that may attend his doctrine, for it is eaſy to 
obſerve he is not quite certain whether aſin 
may not be the I companion rather than the in- 
tervening cui, of delirious preſſure; and in- 
deed in "hs famous deſcription of anxiety, it 
is reckoned as one of it's $ morbid fais e nat. 
withſtanding all which, le concludes that the 
f| neareft known canſe is fill the. ſame,” that is 
preſſrre; though this may very poſlibly-be true, 
yet there is certainly a great deal of difference, 4 
between conſſderiog ſpaſm as the cauſe. 5 'P d 


®P. 54. + Ibid. t P. 54 $P. 37. P. 54. 
ducing 
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in 


"ted Des 
uciny madneſs, or only as a ſymptom atten 
— wy fince we re dings 
ed te Apply nes to it as a cauſe. 
1 t may poſſibly be one of the effects. wr, 
madneſs, but 1 ſhall doubt of it as a cauſe, 
a? 1 ſee much plainer hob: ns 
have 5 been able to find, | | 
Fi 8, 9. Spaſm eſtabliſhed upon no how 
| ter foundation than this is ſuppoſed to be the 
caufe of madneſs, and as ſuch is diſtinguiſhed 
into two | ſorts ;'* one, ſudden and impetuous, 
ccafioned by joy, anger, vinous ſpirits, and 
zntoxicating drugs ; three of theſe may certainly 
produce madneſs, but the fourth does not, for 
the effect of intoxicating drugs ought not to be 
looked upon as any thing more than a tempo- 
rary delirium, and for this 1 heyy the n 
of Aretæus. | 
10, 11. The more b ontinued x 
muſcular conftrittion, we are informed, arifes 
from lung and uninterrupted attention to ane 
thing, kom deſpair, grief, and the gentle 
paſſion of love; here I cannot help obſerving 
' what ſetms to me another inſtance of the fond- 
neſe for ſyſtem: hue, when it is ſaid to pro: 
0 _ aß e is 2 8 "turbulent paſſion ro. 
pP. 65. 855 p. 35. edit, Oxon. (87: 17. 65. 
1 — 9 1 f 7 * 
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1. — Iþ þ als 3b iel ced a inter- cli 
wening between ſpaſm and delirious Proffure: * of 
had it been faid, that laxity orci this an 
preſſure, we might with ſome. re: ma 

looked upon it as one of the re fro 
madneſs if it is occaſioned by but yet 
_ © the delirious preſſure muſt have exiſtad-before W to 
 laxity could intervene, I do not ſee why it is lud 
do be ranked among the caujes. ' I know very cnc 
well that a total relaxation of the fibres, is the 


one common effect of melancholy ; but laxity tem 
zs it is here mentioned, is nen mr and 
| conception % ˙ ĩ— pore FF vith 

I much wonder that, in the enumeration « W time: 

the cauſes of madneſs, two of the moſt. obvi= WM V 

- ons ſhauld have eſcaped hae ice; ſudden frights; I ſhew 


and obſtructions in women:; the firſt hardly takes 

ever effectually cured, the ul nur di W can e 
T cult to be removed. bauc} 
4 | Should any one ſee * long lit 4 * tinuec 
1 of which madneſs is faid to be the et, I thing 
=: would he not imagine that each cauſe pro- the ca 
al duced. ee or at leaſt , its _ Th 
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cular efe# ? mo re eſpecially when he obſerves 
in - cure of this diſtemper, that peculiar” 
_ medicines are adapted to each particular claſs 
of cauſes, would he not have reafon to con- 
clude: that the madneſs arifing from one, was 
of a different nature from that produced by 
another? or that joy and hatred occaſioned a 
madneſs greatly different in its des, 
from that which aroſe from grief and love? N 
yet if any one depending upon this doctrine 
ſhould think ſo, he would be miſerably de- 
luded in his imagination, and a little experi- 
ence would ſoon convince him, that although 
the cauſes differ as much as is poſſible, the dif- ; 
temper is- ſtill the ſame; joy and hatred, love 
and grief, will occafion a madneſs attended 
with ſymptoms ſometimes different, at n 
times exactly the ſane. 
When drink is the cauſe of this diſeaſe; N 
ſhews leſs variation in it's effe& than when! it 
takes it's origin from any other cauſe; but this 
can only be ſaid when it follows a fudden dec I 
bauch; for if it happens after a long and con- 
tinued courſe of drinking, there appears no- 
thing particular, that” will lead us to gueſs at 
the casſ 006. | 
The immediate e of clini are 0 

* intricate, 9 and fo far TTY our compre- 
3 5X 


* 


3 34 1 
henſion, that we never can 1 any fatiſ. 
factory account of them. Am I better ac- 
quainted with ſenſation, for. being told that 
preſſure is the neareſt known cauſe. of it? Or, 
if I have not ſome notion of delirious preſſure, 
am I likely to know more of madneſs, when 
L am informed. it is the conſequence of delirious 
; ſes ? Will the author venture to affirm 
that a paſſion of the mind, joy for example, 
does produce madneſs in the following manner ? 
| Joy occaſions a ſudden and impetuous ſpaſin, 
this cauſes tumours by fluxion, and from thence 
proceeds delirious preſſure, which is madneſs. 
Is this abſolute truth, or only conjecture ? If 
it be not truth, it can never be of any ſervice, fr 


| 4nd. may certainly tend to deceive us. of 
As an enquiry into matters fo far out of our in 
1 cannot be attended with any real ſatiſ- de 
faction, we may employ our time to much thi 
more advantage, than in ſuch fruitleſs ſearches. M ** 
The effects of this diſtemper are plain and me 
viſible, let us therefore direct our knowledge but 
to relieve them, and make uſe of ſuch methods cal 
as are warranted by reaſon, and founded upon Ene 
obſervation and experience; leaving the cauſes whe 
of this terrible calamity, which will for ever ral 


remain unknown, to ſuch as can fancy ther 
is any amuſement in a diſquiſition of fo un 
| pleaſing a nature. : 8 E C 


of Bethlem, the publick does not want to be 


news- paper compliment; to ſay he underſtood 


an addreſs that will not ſoon be equalled. He 


9 


* ; T s 
8 ; - * ' 
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8 E 0 'T- 1 0 N v. 
o- the regimen and cure of 2 


80 by regimen 
management neceſſary for the cure of 


madneſs, I am thoroughly ſenſible, it is a 
point of the laſt importance, and in which 


1 roſie . is meant a 


the Judgment and knowledge of the _— 


are of the utmoſt conſequence. 
If by the words * eminent praftitioner in 
fuch caſes the author means the late phyſician 


informed, he was infinitely ſuperior to ſuch a 


this diſtemper beyond any of his cotempora- 


ries, is very little praiſe; the perſon who is 
- moſt converſant in ſuch caſes, provided he has 


but common ſenſe enough to avoid metaphyſi- 
cal ſubtleties, will be enabled by his extenſive 
knowledge and experience to excel all thoſe. 


who have not the fame opportunities of re- 


ceiving information. He was a man of admi- 
rable diſcernment, and treated this diſeaſe with 7 


knew very well, that the management ME 


75 p., 68. By 8) | 
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© 36 * | e 
for it was never to be learned, but from . 


vation; he was honeſt and ſincere, and though 
no man was ever more communicative, upon 


3 


points of real uſe, he never thought of read 
lectures, on a ſubject that can be underſtood no 


otherwiſe than by perſonal obſervation ; phyſick 
he honoured. as a profeſſion, but he deſp piſed it 
as a trade; however partial I may bes to his 
memory, his friends acknowledge this to be 
true, and his enemies will nete Fo. deny 


i. g 
54 — 18 vine by loan i to hy of 
the greateſt moment, but other perſons beſides 
the phyſician muſt be concerned in this part, 
though they are to act under his direction; it 
may therefore be expected, that what we meet 
with on this head will be ſuited to common 
capacities, that it may be rendered more ch 
to the publick in general. | 

Let us then obſerve the rules, 8 are lid 
Orhan to direct us in this point. 

* People vo are mad ſhould not be pert of 


upon by their own ſervants, but confined at a diſ- 
tance from home, in @ ary air, free from naiſome 


fleams' ; where neither friends, nor enemies ſhould 

be ee fo viſit them, nor any one be Suffered 

40 fly upon their Paſſions ; their unruly appetites 
P. 68, and 69. 
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| muſt. be checkes 7 their fixed imagi nations didergs 
ed, their rooms and their — kept carefully 
chan ; they ſhould have good plain vittuals, not 
high ſeaſmed; their amuſements my be nn 
and their employment indifferent, © 

In ſuch a manner is a A the highs 
eſt conſequence in this diſtemper delivered, 
with a brevity, that would ſcarce afford matter 
enough for a lecture of five minutes; for even 
adorned with all the arts of circumlocution, ſo 
frequently to be met with in this performance, 
it ſtretches no farther than two pages, while 
the leſs important part of medicine takes * 
very near thirty. 7 

Both reaſon and. experience fu Scientlyia con- 
vince us of the neceſſity of conſining ſuch as 
are deprived of their ſenſes; it is certainly of 
the utmoſt ſervice, and has reſtored many with- 
out the aſſiſtance: of medicine; though I Cites 
hardly think it fafe to truſt to this alone. 

Such confinement is more likely to 1 al : 
ſervice abroad, than at home; and the coun- 
try is preferable to the town for the opportu- 
nities it affords of uſing n wlll * 
danger of being expoſed. 

It is doubtleſs abel to appoint a fas 5 
vant to be his maſter's governor, nor are thoſe 
who : are : afflicted in this manner ever ſo well | 


or ſo eaſily 3 as ty Arangers, over 


whom they have no authority. They ſhould 


be made uſe of in breaking all ill habits, and 
they ſhould be — if their converſation 


runs too much on one ſubject. The phyfician 


ſhould never deceive them in any thing, but 


it. themſelves, they acquire a kind of reve- 


$5 rence. for thoſe who know it; and by letting 


acquainted 


with their complaint, he may very often gain 


them ſee, that he is thoroughly 


ſuch an rn over them, that they will 
readily follow his directions. They ſhould be 
- accuſtomed. to obey, and though talked to 
kindly, it thould ſtill be with authority. 
' ſhould be uſed with the greateſt tenderneſs and 
_ afiection, nor, were it poſſible to prevent it, 
| ſhould their attendants ever be ſuffered to be- 
have otherwite to them; when they do, they 
betray their truſt; much leſs ſhould they on 
an ACCOUNT endeavour to make them do what 


day may ſometimes . compaſs their ends by 
ſuch means, it is never without danger, and 
has often added to FO miſery of the nee 


patient. 


It 


at firſt converſe with few. Great art ſhould 


more clpecially with. regard to their diſtem- 
per; for as they are generally conſcious of 


They 


in required. by frightening - them, for though 


KY is likewiſe a ied 3 rule not to per- 
mit their friends to viſit them, but would 
thoſe, who intruſt their relations to our care, 
put ſo much confidence in the phyſician,” as to 
let him judge of the propriety, it need not be 
always rigorouſly obſerved; there are times, 
when ſuch viſits are highly detrimental, yet 
they may be ſometimes perrnitted without any 
bad conſequences, and I have frequently known 
them of ſervice; but all this ſnould be ſubmit- 
ted to the judgment of the phyſician ; who, if 
be has that honour and humanity he ought 
to have, will act as much like a friend as a 
1 phyſician in ſuch deplorable caſes. - _ 
I ſhould ſcarce have thought it worth while, 
under this head, to have mentioned cleanlineſs 
as a neceſſary article, ſince nothing but the 
moſt groſs and unpardonable negligerice, can 
leave any one to ſuffer by the want of it, in 
this, or any other diſtemper. 
Little is to be ſaid with regard to diet; their 
meals ſhould be moderate, but they ſhould 
never be ſuffered to live too low, efpecially 
| while they are under a courſe of phyſick ; 
they ſhould be obliged to obſerve great re- 
gularity in their hours ; even their amuſements 
| ſhould be ſuch as are beſt ſuited to their diſ- 
2 ; but che . here recom- 
mended 


FI 


"Nt 400 ä 
| mended is 1 one of She moſt feigdnibus | 


that was ever invented; it muſt be ſomething 
of * an intermediate. Kate between pleaſure and 
anxiety.” Well inde red N ey author Wutz 

of ſuch. chere be. ; e 


With minha to e it is a 
| times * bee to know the cauſe of the 
iſorder; not ſo much to direct us in the 
choice o medicines, as in the manner of con- 
ducting ourſelves towards the — : every j 
one is not to be accoſted in the ſame manner; 
ſome are to be commanded, others are to be 
ſoothed into compliance, but we ſhould endea- 
vour in every inſtance to gain their good opinion, g 
It is impoſſible to be ſo full on this ſubject, as 
not to leave many things unſaid; much will 
depend upon the care and attention of the phy- 
fician, whoſe method muſt vary according to 


the complaints of his patients; in this branch, 
na or ignorance will admit of no excuſe : 


Jam very ſure that management has not 
E ie. ww r it is ca- | 


yet.. reached the | 
pable. . Gary? £4294 


From theſe eee on ali 4 we a" . 
mn proceed to that of tlie cure of madneſs, 
in which nn is ne * it were nat | 
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is 


for. the new dbcvine of 1 ee 
which we are cautioned not to attempt the 
ceure of as the cauſe of it lies beyond the * reach 
even of our imagination; nor ſhould we en- 
deavour to remove the + ſymptoms or ill-effetts 
of it, though they ſhould lie within our reach, 
| becauſe they are not dangerous either to the life, 
ar health f the patient: indeed experience, ho w- 
ever inſtructive in other caſts, cannot furniſh. 
us with a /pecifick againſt a complaint, that 
never was heard of until this book was pub- 
lihed; I am however glad to ſee the author 
is ſo ſanguine in his expectations, that this 
ſpecifick 1s reſerved 1 + in nature's flore, from 
whence, I hope, his * reſearches may bring it 
forth to publick view, no perſon being ſo like- 
ly to find out the remedy as he who found 
out the diſeaſe. : 
Cunſequential madneſs, happily exe hy: 
art, though brought on by ſo many different 
cauſes, will not ſuffer from the want of medi- 
cine ; for here every thing that goes under that 
name finds a place; but application muſt be 
made in time, before 9 the nervous ſubſtance 15 
altered to fuch a degree, as to become efſentrally 
and habitually unſound ; what is meant by the 
alteration of the nervous ſubſtance, to an unſound 
. 70. . . * t P. 2. F bid. 
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ſtate, is beyond my ee e ap! 
* proaches ſo near to the unknown cauſe; that 1 
_ with this gentleman, who has before taken the ; 

pains-to explain to us hat ought to be meant 

by weakneſs of nerves, had condeſcended to 
fix ſuch ideas to theſe de eG as Wen 
have made them intelligible. 
The cure of conſequential 46 is 1 — 15 
ferior to the reſt of the performance, contain 
ing many remarks very ſingular in their kind ; | 
the manner in which it's different ſpecies are 
ranged under their ſeveral cauſes, and the par- 
ticular medicines adapted to each, would be of 
great uſe to us, and fave an infinite- deal of 
trouble were it poſſible to put it in practice; 
for by this method every thing would follow 
of courſe, when we were once made acquaint- 

ed with what had been the age of the . 

temper. 
| "05725 Siva 01905 of the nina; or an 
Anduration of the dura mater, cannot be Proven- 
1 if ed, nor does either caſe. admit of relief, © © 
= 2; e trepan we are informed is pecu- 3 
F Nt liarh adapted to the removal of extravaſated 134 
qi | fluids, when they are the conſequence of = || can 
Mm 1 fracture. The + 1 facts of concuſſion are not hs 
Wo * prevented or removed, Pos concuſſion 7 fun 
1 | „ e : thoſ 
0 N * * wi. l 
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fa 7 may be ee . if this gentle. 1 | 


man has any reecipt for that purpoſe, it would — 
be of ſuch univerſal uſe, that it is not quite 
fair to keep it a ſecret ; for it can ſcarce be 
imagined that he meant, it wks be F 
ed by it's not happening. 
4. * Inſolation,. is quite out of 6 our r oe - 
it's 5 ſubject we have to deal with is not always ſo; 5 
the meaning here, though ſo ſtrangely expreſſed, 
is nothing more than this; we cannot prevent 
the ſun from ſhining, but we. may ſometimes 
remove a man out of it; or where that is nat 
to be done, we may provide him 4 er, in- 
tegument, i. e. a paper ca. 

. Spaſm, when confidered by 10 6 If. 2d br 
frrated from irritation, or any external cauſe, - 
admits of no method of cure ſuggeſted by rational 

intention. This kind of original ſpaſm, for it 
ariſes from no apparent cauſe, though aban- 
doned by rational intention, is not to be given 
up as deſperate; for we are in this caſe direct- 
ed to apply to + Jpecrfick remedies, whoſe anti- 
„ Thid. If it were worth while to criticiſe upon words, 
I do not think inſalation is a proper term; for as far as 1 
can trace it out it means nothing more either in Latin o” 0 
Engliſh, chan expoſing to the ſun: nor do 1 remember to © 
have ſeen it uſed in ton language to ſignify the effect the 
ſun has upon bodies; this the Latins called ſelatum, and 
thoſe affected by it ſolati „ | 
+ P.M. 5: it; „ . 
7 : | "8 . ſpaſmodick 
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Cary. 


Hale ck wirtues experience alone has d. Everly 5 
and it will be 1 very hard, if we do not meet with 


ſome among theſe, that will ſerve our pur- 
poſe; for moſt of the materia medica ſeems to 
be comprel ended under the title of anHifpaſme- 
ict in one part or other of this treatiſe, © 
6. The methods of cure propoſed in the 
fixth claſs, being all of them uncertain, muſt 
be left to the ® ſagacity of the phyfictan ; one 
caſe only excepted, which is recommended to 
the T ſerious confideration of our governors, 
who are deſired to think of ſome remedy to 
| prevent the temporary but real lunacy, occaſion- 
ed by the drinking of vinous ſpirits. 

FJ. When madneſs ſucceeds anger or *. 
en j Joy, the cure, it ſeems, is readily found, if 
we can but once perſuade ourſelves, it will ſuc- 
ceed; for we are ꝓ at firſt to do NOTHING or 
ANY GREAT bs QF TNES if the patient be 

not in immediate danger of his life — in hopes 
theſe paſſions and their muſcular effefts will fub- 
fide of themſelves; but if they ſhould not, 
and & ANCEPS REMEDIUM be indicated, af- 
ter ſufficient depletion and diminution of” the 
maniacal preſſure THEREBY occafioned, we are 
to have recourſe to the unaccountably narcotick 
eirtues of the poppy. And if notwithſtand- 
* P. 82, + P. 83. f Ibid. 5 Ibid, i 
. ms 


ous applications the cafe. ſhould 
nll. prove. obſtinate, - the . phyſician is then 
——— ** bow far it may be ſafe to ſub- 
itute fear in the room of anger, or male for = 
ro ſcceed to Joy. The firſt, I am certain; 
. is dang gerous, and the laſt. contradictory, to 
common ſenſe : a een might as well pre- 
tend, that to break a man's arm. was the wok 
effectual cure for a broken leg. ; 
The doctrine of ſubſtituting one paſſion & 
5 anhang is of very antient date, but I will never 
ſubſcribe to the errors of antiquity, .in oppoſi- 
tion to experience, reaſon and common ſenſe, 
It has indeed been known, that frights and paſ- 
| fions of the mind ſuddenly excited, have pro- 
duced very good effects in ſome caſes; but we 
are not from thence to conclude, that they ought 
to be preſcribed; for were the hiſtory of their 
good and bad effects fairly laid bang us, We 
ſhould ſee the balance greatly on the fide of 
the latter. When one prevailing paſſion has 
already proved too powerful, and the. mind, 
obſtructed in it's operations, is become weaker 
from that cauſe, is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that it will be fo well able to bear the ſhock, 
or receive any benefit from the attack of ano- 
* it certainly will not; and I ſhould think 
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there 


be Kia af Ne hid 


9. ＋ Unwearied attention 85 the 0 10 om 


| = of ſpaſm. | Could an alteration of the paſ 
Hons be here effected by gentle degrees, we 


dus e an ab 


alteration of the paſſions cn ae we. ſometimes | 
e 800 mind Nen agitated from m — 


pond nes 3 5 e 
5 8. T c eighth 'rebraer ans wy * ad eſs i i 
ew 
ſtiled original... This contains nothing very re- 


markable, it is * gradual, gentle, unt farm, but 


more ohflinate than the fitſt; and is to be re- 
lieved or as. it were diverted by conuuſſion arti- 


aially excited by means E We es, Us ca. 


thartichs and errbines. „01 £66 


450, love, grief; and deſpdir, are ſuppoſed 
& be ſometimes the cauſe. of this ſecond ſpe- 


might more reaſonably expect ſucceſs from it 


that in the inſtances before · mentioned; but I 
have already fai 


enough on that head. The 
her remedy: propoſed, ; I ſhould littie have 


expected to have ſeen preſcribed. by a phyſi- 


cian: + bodily pain may be excited to good pur- 
poſe, and without any the leaſt danger. Th 


bodily pain in general be here recommendec 
preſume rb is meant which ariſes from 


* P. 84. | + P.. 85. 4 Ibid. 
. 2 uy 5 medicinal 


5 1 b . 
medidit 1 application : but can any man think 5 
4 2 on * ers and cauſtioks, of giving 
vomits and rough curbarticit wich no other defign 
than to excite pain? Celſus, and ſome other au- . 
thors, mention beating as ſerviceable; bog ſuch 
kind of treatment is deſervedly 
une; as unneceſſary, cruel, and pernicious. 1 
ver ſaw. the leaſt good effect of bifters in 
madies; unleſs it was at the beginning, white: = 
there was ſome degree of fever, or when they 
have been applied to particular W oa. a0. | 
| companyin g this complaint. 5 
0. + Laxith, one of the remoter bout un- 
accountable caufes of madneſs, may very well 
demand medicines of an experienced,” e 
EN efficacy. : 
1, 12. Little is requiſite. for the partibular | 
cure of madneſs when it is the conſequence! 
of I gluttony or idleneſs ; for: after proper cva- 
ctiations; temperance is undoubtedly the appoſite re- 
muy f the one, and bodily exerciſe' of the oller: 
that is, gluttony is cured by being a glutton no 
longer; and idleneſs by being no longer idle. 
8 Theſe are the means of preſent recovery, an 
of prevention fon the! future, which may be 22 
tually'preſcribed to men of either charatter, at leaſt” 
while they are actually mad and properly confined, 


P. 85, + P. 8 1 bi. 5 . 
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Bat it ſeems to me a confuſed way of ſpeaking, 
to talk of prevention for the Fature, while a 
man is in'an_affual fate of madneſs. 


T 'Thedeſcription “ of putting idieneſs in at - 
chat is of making inactivity active, is entertain 


ing, and may poſſibly to ſome people ſeem pbi- 


befophical; this flate of inactivity may, though not 
without difficulty, be artificially broke through by 


irritating medicines, which will not only difſodge 


the delirious load of ftagnating fluids, but alſo by 
their convulfroe influence on the muſcles of the ab- 


domen, and indeed upon every animal fibre of the 


agitated body, croud, as it were, a great deal of : 
| oe: into a ſmall portion of time. 
When I obſerved this gentleman at his firſt 


ſetting out repreſenting madneſs, as a diſtemper 


but little underfiood, though ſeveral authors had 
profeſſedly written upon the ſubject; and blam- 
ing others for not publiſhing their thoughts 
upon it; I was in hopes to have met with ſome- 
thing new or uſeful in his own performance; 
either a more accurate deſcription of the differ-: 
ent appearances of 'the diſtemper, or at leaſt 
ſomething, that might lead us to a method of 
practice more advantageous to our unhappy pa- 
tients. The manner indeed of ran ging Wade . 


*P. 86. 1 Js ; 
f neſs 


E771 


E 


vols onder ſeveral caves. i bur will . 
* fear, be of any great uſe 
The firſt 22thtion in the amel this di | 
| tempe 7 
twelve here ſet dowu, how: many are to be re- 


. 1 . 


r is the rem 


Hof it's cauſes; now out of 


moved by medicine according to the author's 
own dodtrine ? the firſt and fecond are given 
up by himſelf; little or nothing is-recommend- 
l to be done in the third and fourth; the 
fifth is not to be cured by rational intention; the 
cure of the ſixth is uncertain; and the ſeventh 
is to be relieved by the ers virtues of the 


the ninth by the ſame kind of medicines made 
uſe of to excite bodily pain; in the tenth we are 


directed to remedies of an unaccountable efficacyy 


the eleventh and twelfth are to be cured iy pro- 


per evacuations, So that out of the twelve 
cauſes, there are hardly more than two, that 


are to be removed by rational intention; and it 


is a doubt with me, whether either of thoſe 
two have been ever known to Fe m 


neſs, -- 

Upon the hh, I cannot t belp thinking, 
that this ſection has been expreſsly written, to 
prove the truth of what was afferted by the 


eminent practitioner at the beginning of the 


laſt, 


— 


poppy; the eighth to be diverted by corvulfion arti» 
fect all excited by medicines adapted to that purpoſe z 
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laſt viz, that management did much more than 


medicine i in this diſeaſe. ' No 


Notwithſtanding we are told i in this unf. | 


that eden rejects all general methods, I will 

venture to ſay, that the moſt adequate and 
conſtant cure of it is by evacuation 3 which 
can alone be determined by the conſtitution. of 
the patient and the judgment of the phyſician. 
The evacuation by vomiting is infinitely 


preferable to any other, if repeated experience 


is to be depended on; and I ſhould be very 
ſorry to find any one frightened from the. uſe 
af ſuch an efficacious remedy by it's being 


called a * ſhocking operation, the conſequence of 
a morbid conuulſon. I never ſaw or heard of 
the bad effect of vomits, in my practice; nor 


can I ſuppoſe any miſchief to happen, but 


from their being injudiciouſly adminiſtered; 


or when they are given too. ſtrong, or the per- 
ſon who orders chem! i og much *. ff the 
lancet. | 
The prodigious quantity of len, with 
which thoſe abound who. are troubled with 
this complaint, is not to be got the better of 


but by repeated vomits; and we very often 


find, that purges have not their right effec, 


or do not operate to ſo good purpoſe, until the 
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phlegm 
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pie is broken _ attenuated by frequent Z 
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Why ſhould y we andre to give the wed 
4 ſhocking opinion of a remedy, that is not 
only ſafe, but greatly uſeful both in this and 
many other diſtempers ? however, to obviate 


the apprehenſions, that may be conceived from 


ſuch an account, it would be worth while to 


peruſe ſome caſes related by * Dr. Bryan Ro- 


tells us, he has preſcribed for a whole year to- 
gether, ſometimes once a day, ſometimes 
twice, and that with the greateſt ſucceſs. | 

I lately received from a worthy friend of 
mine the caſe of a gentleman, who had la- 
boured under a — for three years; he 
himſelf calls it an hypochondriacal, eonvul- 
ſive diſorder, from which he was relieved 


entirely by the uſe of vomirs, and a proper 


regimen. So very ſenſible was he of their 
good effects, that he did not ſcruple to take 


fixty-one from the third of October to the 


ſecond of April following; and for eighteen 
nights ſucceſſively one each night; by which 
means he got rid. of a Prodigious quantity of 


* Obſervations on the virtues and operations of medi- 
eines, p. 145. & ſeq. 


H 2 . phlegm, 


| binſon, who does not ſeem to have been at all 
alarmed at this ſhocking operation, which, he 
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: (32) TED 
phlegm, and obtained a perfect recovery. The 
firſt ſeventeen were compoſed of one ounce of 
the vin. ipecacoan. with one grain of emetic 
tartar, and after wards he made uſe of no more 
than half an qunce of the wine. And thoſe, 
who are mueh uſed to hypochondriacal people, 
will find them in dane: leſs: weakened-with 
vomits than pur ges. 

Bleeding and purging are boch e. 
| in the cure of - madneſs ; but rough cathartzeks. = 
are no otherwiſe particularly neceſſary in this 
| diſtemper than on account of the phlegm, and 
to conquer the obſtinacy of the patients, Who 
will e fruſtrate thidperation: of more | 
gentle medicines,: : +7 Mae 
Iſſues between the ee [are 1 
often of great ſervice in the removal of this 
diſtemper; cold bathing likewiſe has in gene- 
ral an excellent effect, but as it is ſometimes 
apt to hurry: the ſpirits, it is not to . ous 
ſcribed indiſcriminately to every one. 
Alteratives are often, if not always oc, 
and in moſt oircumſtances may be employed 
to advantage. As - to:. tbe. peculiar anti date of 
madneſs. reſerved in nature's: fore, it will be 
Joan enough to talk of hat, when it ball * 
brought 1 to 122 in it's e tin me. : e 
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o 5 cure, of the y/ an vai as ſlr 
guences of madness. 2 2 65. 
fer vation pen the whole. Ou 


HE cure of - n at . 48 gh of 
A :: otber diſtempers, confifts in, I. the * re. 
* er corre ing it's cuuſes; this has been 
already treated of in the foregoing ſection; 
there remain now to be conſidered the ſecond 

and third intentiuus of cure, which are . II. 
the: removing en; corretiing. it's ſymptoms, and 
al. tbe e, a or GI Fs 


adn L 3 to rn met with a des | 
ns of the fymptoms and ill effects of this dif 
temper ; but to my great aſtoniſhment, in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs we are told, that there are 
no Fa. Jymptoms-or ill echt, which ꝓ have ix 
5 reality any neceſſary connectron with madneſs itſelf, 
Without any aggravation therefore, we learn 
Rothing more from theſe directions, but that 
OO madneſs; .which we are to cure by 
removing or correcting it's cauſes, though we can- 
woe get at them ; ; ” removing or correcting it + 
F. 88. + Ibid. + Ibid: 


9 7 — 2 ſymptoms, 
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Helene, though it has none; and * 1 


venting, vemoving, of correfting it's ill effetts, = 


though it is followed _—_ none chat in uy 
belong to it. * Nen A bu 
The melienl es; of wok ere mance is 
equally clear and improving; in o x 
have the pleaſure to ſee, . 10 5 
maduneſs is manageable by bunion art; in another 
we have the mortification to find that the 
charucters, which diſtinguiſh original madneſs 
from it, + are not always ſo clear and certain as 
fo leave no rom for error. I In this doubtful 
ſtate we are to be cautious of attempting a cure, 
for fear of doing barm when it is not in our po 
0 do any goad; though in another part of this 
work, we are adviſed to put in practice ſeveral 
methods in caſes & almoſt always beyond the power 


of rational or Heri relief, "that N my 
be left untried. 


Mie are taught as te a very uſeful 
Jon which no one ever doubted ;- that, ak. 


though madneſs is frequently taken for one ſpectes 

of diſorder, yet . when thoroughly examined it 
diſcovers as much variety with reſpect to it's 
cauſes and circumſtances as any diſtemper what= 


*P. 722 F. 9 1 f. 8. 5 P. 92. 
We 
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We are ikewile' taught, that bike moſt. 


ther morbid . it rejects all general methods, 
to he called general methods, and applied with- 
out judgment or diſeretion, common ſenſe will 
for once join with madneſs, and reject them too. 

What man ever thought + bleeding the con- 
| Pane and adeguat 


e cure of madneſs? - 8 Wha 
ever mes on * waters as #'s * or 1 
remedy? 

1 Black 8 ee it: te the Jan 
* recommended by the antients or not, may 


be uſed to good purpoſe, though it is no pe- 


cifick : but is it neceſſary, that phyſicians ſhould | 
be cautioned not to give irritating, medicines. @ + 
in madneſs attended with feveriſb heat? , in ple. 
* tboritk habi ts,, or which follows an inflammatary 
obtruftion in the brain? are they ſolemnly to 
de told, that * opium is no more a ſpecifick in 
this diſtemper aw 4 in the ſmall pox ?-. or may we 
not-ſuppoſe them to have judgment and know- 
ledge ſufficient -to find. out theſe r mi ughty mat- 
ters without _ thus ee N e hb 


* p. 988 - p. 94. — Bl ers, 3 rough 


| catharticks, the gums, and fetid antibyſtericks, pi um, mine 
ral waters, cold bathing, vomits. f Ibid. 5 P. 96. 
* 95 4 Ibid. *, Ibid. % wie. 
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3 I declared ON 45 atiiferent: opinion ffom 
55 this gentleman, at the beginning of theſe te 
marks, and have as little reaſon: to agree with 
him now I am drawing towards the end of 
| . n bat 1% 
* I. If- the ſeaſon of- the year is in tio choice 
m" the plyſician, pre he ing or iu, 
as being in neither extream of cold or beur- 
This is- ſuppoſing a caſe that never can ex- 
iſt; the ſeaſon of the year is not in the choice 
of the phyſician 37 it is his duty to apply him- 
ſelf to the cure of his patient as . he is 
called in, not ſuffering the diſtemper to gain 
ground by waiting and wiſhing for more fau 
vourable weather; that the ſucceſs: of medi- 
cine in caſes of this kind, does not depend 
upon the ſaſon of the year in which it is ap- 
phed, is manifeſt from a recent inſtance: 
I never remember fo many patients diſcharged 
well in any one year from Bethlem hoſpital, 
as were diſcharged thence laſt year, though 
the ſpring was cold, and the ſummer En in 
an extraordinary degree. 5 2 
+ II. Not to perfift in the uſe * vomits vin 
ber at any one time for 4 mer term r than fix 
= ny weeks, : | 
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The Meaning of theſe two paragraphs taken 
together amounts to this; you are not to put 
your patient into 2.courſe vamits and purges. 
for mote than eight weeks at a time; and even 
during that time yon muſt omit the vomits at 

beaſt every chird . or every other week ; theſe 
are contradictions which nobody but our au- 

thor can reconcile. efions! Hl A J 1 25 

V. As ſoon as the patient. * vifibly approaches 
te of anity, entirely to diſcontinue theſe, 
and all other VIOLENT: METHODS, 3 | 

I am at a loſs to conceive What can be 

meant by other violent methods ; but to prevent 
„ 99 1 I if Ibid. . Ee 8 I 
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l 1 han ors zen what I hav 
+ with the words of Dr. Mead, v 


_ that 
e Whether relating to medicines, diet, or man- 


8 eue than- he Was, e might have ex- 


very true and curious remark, hich 
not remember to have ſeen in any other; au- 
thor; that ſome dangerou 
4. ſulldenly F at hes _— on cod 


the account he has givers" wy this tene | 


C * There is no diſeaſe; 2 in wl 


** of a relapſe is greater; wherefore everything 
as been hitherto pre ed for the dure, 


ner of living, ought to be repeated for a 
e conſiderable time at due e even Alter 
*© the patient has recovered.“ deabealaas 

Had Dr. Mead been — in this 


peed greater improvements from him; but 
fort as his obſervations are, they con in on 


diſtempers have 


9 madneſs.” FFF 
To this I will add anothes — for 


which we are indebted to the laſt Phyfician of 
Betblem; that an intermitting feyer coming 
upon a 0888 of long ſtanding, the relief of 


that has proved the cure ef the madneſs; of 
this J have ſeen two inſtances myſelf, and one 
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tient: never to loſe 4 proper ue | D 5 
im, which they wi l always + 
quiſite for his management; 12 d 1 1 
up- n-by his cunning artifices; nor to give 
too ſoon as an incurable.” - : 
Gs there can be no particular directions; 
at are oper in other di be 
this, when applied 
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Before I have done, it is impoſſible to help 
takin g notice of one thing, which to me 
appeared very extraordinary on peruſing this 
Work z; that of the many Symptoms, certain | 
and conſtantly attending 1s diſtemper, the 
author has not thought Proper to beſtow'a _. 
ing! > obſervation'on any one. We are indeed  _ 


ey ſhould be removed, but t without ſo 5 


- much as being enumerated, ' | 0 
| or | e 
: Lempers, ' A 
eems to bi ber affectation of at E „ 
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for, ſaying ſo, no man an: inga 
believe the account given 


me upon 
2 * mult now: 
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